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128 Book Keviews 

Horace's Alcaic Strophe. By Leon Josiah Kichaedson. Uni- 
versity of California Publications: Classical Philology I, 
No. 6, 1907. Pp. 175 + 204. $0.25. 

This paper answers statistically the question, How did Horace 
arrange words, regarded pmely as groups of syllables, without reference 
to meaning, in the several lines of the alcaic strophe? The author 
then finds that the statistics support Hephaestion's description of 
the eleven- syllabled alcaic line; it is an epionic trimeter catalectic, 

^ - 1 ^^|_wL. Further, the nine-syllabled alcaic is an 

iambic dimeter hypercatalectic; the ten-syllabled line is logaoedic in the 
ancient sense, dactylic dipody plus ditrochee. 

No doubt it is well that some one should be willing to do such labori- 
ous counting as is here summed up; the facts may prove to have a 
meaning. But the paper illustrates anew the need of judgment and a 
broader view to make such work profitable. Was such counting needed 
to discover, does it in any degree strengthen. Professor Richardson's con- 
clusions as to the last two lines of the strophe? "Evidences of iambic 
movement are seen in the sequence of quantities," he tells us on p. 185. 
Why, of course ! And as to the first line, even if his reasoning were 
cogent, what of it? Who disputes that Hephaestion's description is 
metrically correct ? But to assume that this metrical description describes 
the rhythm, as the new metricians do, simply begs the question. By his 
remarks on p. 187 it would seem that the author has given little attention 
to Aristoxenos — here also following the new metricians. He seems not 
to understand what an irrational foot is. Does he really imagine that 
canes, when made an irrational iambus, was indistinguishable from canes f 
Other loose statements or serious misconceptions cannot be taken up 
here; but how could one collect these statistics without once noticing 
their bearing on ihe questions about the relation between word-accent 
and ictus? The tables offer interesting suggestions for such a study. If 
the author will re-examine his material from this point of view, he might 
arrive at some valuable results. 
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